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You cannot afford to be without 


Firestone GROUND GRIP TIRES 


for Fall and Winter use on your 
car, truck and tractor. You will 
not need chains! They will give 
you the: greatest satisfaction and 
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F ALL RAINS ‘and, winter shows present a transportation 
problem to farmers. Firestone solved this problem when they 
developed the complete line of Ground Grip Tires for cars, 
trucks, tractors and all farm implements. There are three 
patented features that give Firestone Tires super-traction in 


mud, snow, sand, gravel or soft ground of any kind. 
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1. The Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body 


The High Stretch Cord 
Body of Firestone Tires 
is Gum-Dipped (soaked 
in liquid rubber) giving 
extra strength and longer 
flexing life to withstand 
the terrific stresses and 
strains ofthe extra pulling 
power with only twelve 
pounds of air pressure. 
Firestone Tires are the 
only tires built that are 
Gum-Dipped. 





2. TheGround Grip 
Tread 


Built with 54% additional 
tough rubber and 
scientifically designed 
with heavy cross bars and 
deep grooves that are 
self-cleaning (chains are 
mot necessary), giving 
super-traction and long 
wear. The bars of rubber 
are so placed that they 
will not bump when used 
on paved roads. 


3. Two Extra Layers 
of Gum-Dipped 


Cords 
This exclusive 


construction feature 
locks the thick, heavy 
tread securely to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body, 
making them one 
inseparable unit. This 
makes practical the use of 
a wider, flatter, thicker, 
deeper non-skid 
Firestone tread with 
higher shoulders and 
more and tougher rubber. 


If you have not already received your copy of the new Firestone 


Farm Catalog, clip this coupon and mail today! This catalog tells 


you how Firestone Tires and Auto Supplies will serve you better 


and save you money. 





FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


Department AFG-10 . Farm Division—AKRON, OHIO 


: Please send me a copy of your new Farm Tire Catalog. 
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FOR CARS 
HEAVY DUTY 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21 § 7-85|| S$ 9.80 
4.75/5.00-19 ...... 8.50 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20 8.35 10.35 
S.25/550A7 ...... 10.§§ 12.§0 
$.25/5.50-18 ...... 10.65 12.75 
eee 11.95 14.15 











OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 








FOR TRUCKS 





32x6 twee. . $2726 || 7.50-20 


32x6 H.D. 36.25 


6.00-20... 16.9§ || 8.25-20.. 
6.50-20... B1.9§ || 8.25-24 .. 
7.00-20... 29.10 || 9.00-20 .. 


..$35.20 
7.50-24 .. 


39.00 
49.30 
54.75 
60.75 





OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 








FOR TRACTORS 





GROUND GRIP TYPE 


CHEVRON TYPE 





5.50-16 $11.05 








7.50-18 19.4§]|| 7.50-18 14.85 
9.00-36 7395|| 9.00-36 62.85 
11.25-24 ©6.601||11.25-24 56.60 


5.50-16 $§ 9.40 





OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW 











Guarantee-This heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed not to loosen from 
the tire body under any conditions, and 
all other parts of the tire are fully 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 








Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Margaret Speaks 
Soprano, with the Firestone ChoralSymphony, and William aly’s 
Orchestra every Monday night over N.B.C. NationwideNetwo 





SPECIFY FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 








© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 
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THE PHYSICAL HANDLING OF 
FRUIT 


Tue ultimate goal in marketing is to have fruit arrive in the 
hands of the consumer as an unblemished, high-quality product. 
This does not mean that fruit can remain on the trees until ripe, 
but it does force attention on time of picking, as discussed in a 
recent article in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

Furthermore, the keen competition that exists on all fruit markets 
makes it imperative that greater care be given the physical or 
mechanical handling of fruit. So long as picking bags are used 
which permit one apple to bruise another when the picker moves 
about on the ladder, or, worse yet, bumps the rungs of the ladder 
in carrying the bag to the ground, so long will bruised fruit be 
found in the package. Rigid containers will do much to avoid this 
source of injury. The next point at which bruising occurs is when 
the bottom of the picking receptacle is opened and the fruit is 
poured into the field crate or box, often without much effort to ease 
the fall. From here it is carried to the packing house and dumped 
on the grader or washing machine, where tender fruits are bound to 
suffer again. 

But the chief offender in many packing plants (especially the 
smaller ones) is the machine itself. Unless aprons are provided 
to prevent the apples or peaches from falling into the basket or box, 
all except the hard varieties will be bruised to some extent. Sponge 
rubber or some substitute used freely about the machine at every 
point where bruising occurs is a good investment and is worth 
some extra bother. 

Dr. J. H. Gourley was impressed in visiting some large orchards in 
England recently where all pickers used cotton gloves, the con- 
tainers were all well padded, fruit was laid into picking baskets— 
never dropped, and again laid into the field crates. He expressed 
wonder at so much care but was reminded that quality was the 
goal and that on this basis they expected to meet American com- 
petition. Can we take a page from their book to advantage? 
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The 
CAMERA REVEALS 


INTERESTING TESTS 
WITH 


SMALL 
_ FRUITS 


Dr. Leon Havis, small fruit specialist at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, stands 
beside an oddity of the small fruit world, | 7 
the white blackberry, which is known as the T is ¢ 
Crystal White variety. engaged 
tions to 1 
misgivin; 
of the n 


Left—Another strange member of the bramble 
group on trial at the Ohio Station, the straw- 
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An experiment to determine the best spac- In the above illustration Dr. Havis indicates the proper time to tip the raspberry. This turn the 
is the Cumberland variety and numerous tests show that this stage in the development of New Yo 


ing of raspberries is shown above. In this his” 
plot the plants are spaced from one and the plant gives optimum success in the tipping operation. 1500 vari 
one-half to three feet apart in the row. Ms 
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I; is quite hazardous for anyone 
engaged in horticultural investiga- 
tions to recommend, except with some 
misgivings, the commercial planting 
of the newer fruit varieties that have 
been introduced within the past few 
years. The breeder or the one who 
has been conducting tests of these 
may be well satisfied that he is deal- 
ing with superior varieties, yet owing 
to variations of soils and climate, be- 
havior may be far different from 
what he has experienced. It is most 
disquieting when after several years’ 
trial a variety has been given the 
stamp of approval in the test plant- 
ing, and has been sent out to the 
world to fill a niche in the fruit pop- 
ulation, to receive reports that it does 
not measure up to the good char- 
acters that have been ascribed to it. 
On the other hand, the breeder de- 
rives great satisfaction when reports 
picture the new sort as even exceed- 
ing the good words he has said for 
it. The latter situation is probably 
more rare than the first. The orig- 
inator can honestly be excused if he 
seems to wax enthusiastic in the de- 
scription of a variety with which he 
has had a considerable part, or with 
which his institution has been con- 
cerned. 

If one were to scan the grape nurs- 
eryman’s catalog, it would seem that 
from the large list of varieties a se- 
lection of sorts suitable for every use 
would not be difficult. If he were to 
turn the pages of “The Grapes of 
New York,” wherein are listed some 
1500 varieties, he might question the 
OCTOBER, 1935 


The 


“NEW 
DEAL” 


GRAPE 
VARIETIES 


By FRED E. GLADWIN 


Fred E. Gladwin, Viticulturist of the New 

York Agricultural Experiment Station, has been 

engaged in research with grapes for 25 years 

and has introduced many varieties of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
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wisdom of breeding and introducing 


still others. Yet to one who has 
grown for any considerable number 
of years many of the best’ known 
from these lists, their shortcomings 
are familiar. Probably of the 1500 
varieties mentioned in “The Grapes 
of New York,” not over 20 would 
qualify even for the home grape gar- 
den, and 10 or less could be classified 
as of commercial importance. Even 
these 10 or 20 possess certain char- 
acters that are objectionable, or are 
lacking in some desirable attribute. 

It should not be assumed that the 
varieties that will be discussed herein 
are necessarily the perfect ones, but 
they have been named and introduced 
because it is believed that they are 
without some of the outstanding defi- 
ciencies of the well-known sorts. 

Let us take two standards for mak- 
ing clear what is or should be con- 
sidered in the naming and introduc- 
tion of a fruit variety. For a long 
time, Worden has been in a class by 
itself as an early mid-season variety. 
Next to Concord, probably this vari- 
ety has been more widely grown than 
any other variety. Now Worden pos- 
sesses several outstanding faults. It 
is inclined to over-bear and in con- 
sequence some of the fruit will not 
color well and sometimes all of it 
will retain a reddish cast. It fre- 

(Continued on page 12) 


Top left is the Ontario grape, with the Fre- 

donia variety above right. At the left is 

shown a well-loaded vine of the Portland 

grape in the vineyards of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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A PLAN 





GROWER OFFERS 


TO KEEP KING APPLE ON HIS THRONE 


[: is easier to preach the need of a comprehensive promo- 
tion program to keep King Apple on his throne, than it is 
Geographical and other factors 
make it difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, to centralize 
a complete merchandising program for apples in the way 
the citrus interests do for oranges and lemons. 
ICAN FRuIT GROWER therefore presents the following __ ties. 
plan as a suggestion, believing that if local 
effort, sectional brand advertising and a national educa- 
tional program could be organized and 


to put it into practice. 


“three-point” 


LOCAL 


Take steps to lift your apples out of the 
“mine-run” classification. Give them a per- 
sonal quality appeal. Develop your own 
brand name. Use the name of your orchard 
or farm if you have one, if not, select a 
name that is appropriate. Incorporate the 
name in a trade-mark for your products. 
Use the name to distinguish your roadside 
stand. Feature your brand name as well 
as the variety of the apples on tags or 
wraps and on baskets or containers. If you 
are still using old style baskets or con- 
tainers, change over to more modern bas- 
kets or corrugated paperboard boxes or 
containers in sizes that consider retail cus- 
tomer convenience. By letter or in person, 
explain to the commission men or agents 
in your market outlets how you intend to 
feature your own brand name. Enlist their 
co-operation in helping to merchandise your 
special packages at better prices, thus giv- 
ing extra profits for yourself and your mid- 
dlemen. 

If you can afford to do so, have prepared 
a printed slip, handbill or folder, to be en- 
closed in each basket or package of your 
apples. On this printed slip or folder, tell 
why your branded apples are better than 
just ordinary apples. If the name of your 

(Continued on page 11) 
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By DEAN HALLIDAY 


great a cost. 


AMER- 


““‘meshed” the 


SECTIONAL 


Apples can be advertised and marketed to 
advantage under a sectional geographical 
designation, such as “New England Grown 
Apples,” “Great Lakes Apples,” “Shenan- 
doah Valley Apples,” “Ozark Apples,” 
“Washington-Oregon Apples” or similar 
sectional brand names. 

The organization, then, of sectional cam- 
paigns is an important step in an all-em- 
bracing apple campaign, or in the proper 
promotion of King Apple, over a period of 
years. Sectional campaigns permit of defi- 
nite advertising and merchandising direct 
to consumers, in behalf of each district’s 
apple, that is not possible by means of a 
national paid advertising program, due to 
the geographical factors that have broken 
down attempted apple ‘advertising programs 
in the past. 

A grower, according to his financial set- 
up, should do what he can to promote sales 
by utilizing all or as many as possible of the 
suggestions made under “Local Campaigns,” 
set forth in a preceding column. He should 
also belong to and actively support his state 
society. In addition, if located in a part of 
the country that has a‘sectional designation, 
he should actively sponsor, join and support 
a territorial campaign, as, for example, a 

(Continued on page 11) 
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apple growers of the country would have a workable 
piece of advertising and educational machinery at not too 
The National Apple Institute is already set 
up and is doing a splendid piece of educational work. It 
is already getting remarkable results and should be heart- 
ily supported by individual growers as well as state socie- 
In the meantime, thought should be given the task 
of building local and sectional campaigns as a firm founda- 
tion for the Institute’s national program as it continues 
to broaden in scope. 


NATIONAL 


Fortunately, the National Apple Institute 
has been organized in recent months. It 
has already inaugurated a logical and far- 
reaching educational campaign. This cam- 
paign is being carried on at a minimum of 
expense and it should be gratefully sup- 
ported by both growers and state societies. 

As it has already demonstrated, since be- 
ing organized this past summer by the 
American Pomological Society, the Na- 
tional Apple Institute can be the fountain- 
head of a nation-wide campaign to keep 
King Apple on his throne. 

By means of a series of “Clip Sheets,” 
which contain short articles about apples, 
interesting facts arid new recipes, the story 
of how to use apples is being carried to mil- 
lions of housewives at a lower cost than 
has ever been reached in a similar cam- 
paign. These Clip Sheets are being sent 
from the Indianapolis headquarters of the 
Institute, to newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished and distributed in every part of the 
country. The editors of women’s pages 
and Home Economics departments are 
showing splendid co-operation, with the re 
sult that at the present time more informa- 
tion about apples and their uses is being 
printed in the public press than ever before, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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BY KEEPING BOOKS ON YOUR 
ORCHARD OPERATIONS 


By WILLIAM H. ZIPF 


Tus season of the year brings add- 
ed interest in the business side of 
fruit growing. During this period 
results of production are turned into 
a monetary classification and the need 
for tabulating these changes is brought 
forcefully home to every grower. 

There are many systems of book- 
keeping the truit grower may use. 
Some of these are too complicated for 
the time he has to spend on them, 
while others may not be exact enough 
for his needs. Whatever system is 
used, it must be adapted to the grow- 
er’s individual situation. 

In a recent conversation, Ernest 
Flagg, owner of the Flagg Buckhorn 
Estate, located at Buena Vista, Ohio, 


OCTOBER, 1935 


stated, “I have the best bookkeeping 
system.” He continued, “It is the 
best because it is simple.” 

After this striking statement by 
Mr. Flagg, the writer was curious to 
learn of the system used on this 15,- 
000-acre estate situated 18 miles west 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, on the Ohio 
River. One of the main enterprises 
on the estate is the 110-acre orchard. 
The other less specialized enterprises 
of general farming are followed, and 
a good portion of the estate is in 
timber. 

The home of C. E. Drumheller, 
manager of the estate, is situated on 
the bank of the river. From an of- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Left—C. E. Drumheller, manager of the Flagg 

Buckhorn Estate, spends but ten minutes at 

his desk each day making out the daily ac- 
count record of the estate. 








Forms used in the bookkeeping system. Top, 

the daily report; center, the weekly resume, 

and the auxiliary report filled in by the 
workers. 


This is the home of a successful fruit grower 

who applies business principles to all of his 

orchard operations. C. J. Neal of West 

Richfield, Ohio, uses a complete bookkeeping 

system. “Nothing gets away from me," he 
says, "I never lose an apple." 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


A Page Conducted in the Interests of the 


OFFICERS FOR 1935 


President: B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa. 
Vice President: W. A. Taylor, Wash- é. 

ington, D.C. J. C. 
Vice President: W. S. Blair, Kentville, 

Nova Scotia. 
Secretary: H. L. 
Treasurer: H. C. C. 

Conn. 


Lantz, Ames, lowa. W. H. 
Miles, Milford, W. S. 


Convention Program 


Tue 51st Convention of the American 
Pomological Society, which will be held in 
joint session with the Connecticut Pomo- 
logical Society and in co-operation with the 
horticultural societies of all the New Eng- 
land and other eastern states, promises to 
be one of the best horticultural conventions 
of the year. 

The place is Hartford, Conn., and the 
time is December 10 to 13, 1935. 

Special emphasis during the convention 
is to be placed upon the following topics: 

1. National and regional problems rey 
quiring united action by fruit growers, in- 
cluding advertising, national and state reg- 
ulations of various kinds, shifting market 
methods, export market situation, local 
storage, spray residue research. 

2. New fruit varieties. 

3. Reviews of outstanding cultural prob- 
lems, including resumes of experience and 
experiment in soil treatment of orchards, 
status of orchard stocks knowledge, and 
late developments in insecticides and fungi- 
cides. 


The New England Fruit Show 


Much emphasis is being placed on the 
projected New England Fruit Show to be 
held at the State Armory in connection with 
the Convention. <A _ special appropriation 


has been supplied by the State of Connecti- 
cut to promote the Show, and plans are well 
under way to make this one of the best 





Standing, left to right: 
hook, N. Y., Pres. N. Y. Hort. Society; Prof. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. Cc. 


H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio. 
Blair, Urbana, Ill 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


iii ‘oe Pits: ‘ai a y e 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 1935 
Prof. Ralph Van Meter, Amherst, Mass.; Lawrence Howard, Kinder- 


American Pomological Society 


Alderman, St. Paul, Minn. 
Brown, Corvallis, Ore. 


Edited by H. L. LANTZ, Secretary 


fruit and horticultural supply shows ever 
held in New England. A large amount of 
space will be devoted to commercial ex- 
hibits, which will afford fruit growers an 
excellent opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with all that is new and up-to-date 
in the orchard supply field. 

With all the sincere effort that is being 
put into this enterprise, we are assured of a 
program of unusual merit, an excellent fruit 
show and fine commercial exhibits. 


New Fruits Exhibit 


The A.P.S. will stage what is hoped to 
be one of the largest exhibits of new varie- 
ties shown in recent years. Every fruit 
grower and nurseryman is urged to make a 
special effort to select and exhibit speci- 
mens at exhibition. Such a fruit show is 
a most excellent place to exhibit all new 
fruits for purposes of comparison with the 
old standard sorts and with other new varie- 
ties. This is a rare opportunity to make 
such comparisons so that one may fairly 
evaluate a new variety of fruit, and at the 


same time gain valuable publicity for 
worthy new fruits. 
WILDER MEDAL AWARDS will 


again be conferred upon those fruits of out- 
standing merit. Those who wish to exhibit 
new fruits for the Wilder Medal Award 
should prepare a careful statement for the 
committee, giving the origin of the variety, 
its productiveness, and such other informa- 
tion as may be available in support of its 
usefulness as a new variety. It should be 





B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa, Pres. A.P.S.; John 


Lyman, Middlefield, Conn., Pres. Conn. Pom. Society; Prof. S. P. Hollister, Storrs, Conn. 


Front row, left to right: H. A. Rollins, Storrs, 


Conn. Pom. Society and Treas. A.P.S. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMittE¢ 
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. C, Taylor, Louisville, ‘Ky, - 
W. P. Tufts, Davis, Calif, 
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borne in mind that the committee on Wilde; 
Medal awards is very careful in making 
decisions, and a full statement concerning 
new varieties is therefore essential. 

A number of agricultural experiment 
stations are doing extensive work in fryjt 
breeding. It is hoped that many of these 
stations will accept this opportunity to ex. 
hibit a large collection of their crossbred 
fruits. Such exhibits are always of ex. 
treme interest to fruit growers and assist 
in presenting to them some concrete ex- 
amples of the work being accomplished jn 
the breeding of better varieties. 

Let’s make the new variety exhibit of the 
New England Fruit Show the best in the 
United States this year. Everyone with 
new and promising fruits is urged to make 
a special effort to send them in for exhibit, 


Apple Production 


On September 11 the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. D.:A. an- 
nounced the estimated crop of apples as 
97,779,000 bushels. Last year’s crop was 
73,534,000 bushels. The pear crop is esti- 
mated at 21,344,000 bushels, as against 20- 
631,000 last year. The three states, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon, produced 
14,713,000 bushels, or about 70 per cent of 
this total. Grape tonnage will amount to 
2,313,745 tons, quite an increase over last 
year’s crop of 1,755,954 tons. The peach 
crop will be 52,200,000 bushels, as against 
the 1934 crop of 44,311,000. 

The apple production report is interesting 
and worth perusal. Washington leads all 
the other states in production, with a crop 
of 23,625,000 bushels. New York with 
11,730,000 bushels is second and Virginia 
is third with 10,540,000 bushels. California, 
Michigan and Illinois, with approximately 
5%4 millions of bushels, each follow in 
order. Idaho and Pennsylvania each are 
credited with approximately 44% millions of 
bushels, while West Virginia has 3% mil- 
lions and Ohio, Oregon, New Jersey and 
Missouri each are producing between two 
and three millions, and Maryland over one 
million bushels. Nine other states are re- 
ported whose production is between a half 
million and a million bushels each. 

While a total production of 9734 millions 
of bushels is not considered a large crop, 
yet with export markets uncertain and con- 
sumer purchasing power not yet dependable, 
considerable apprehension has been felt as 
to prices. The quality of the crop in gen- 
eral promises to be good. In the Middle 
West, the season started two weeks late and 
most varieties are finishing about 10 days to 
two weeks later than average. 


Fruit Breeding Notes 


This year more than a thousand cross- 
bred apple seedlings of known parentage are 
bearing fruit in the orchards of the Pomol- 
ogy Section of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Ames. The crosses of 
Delicious are showing excellent size and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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STATE NEWS 








Kansas Notes 


and winter varieties of apples 
bring a better price than last year, 
crops are ge? ona in the 

-<ccinni and Missouri valleys, except 
ie extreine western part. Wheat, corn 
and livestock are bringing comparatively 
higher prices. Business conditions are 
generally somewhat better. “Farm or 
backyard orchards” are not bearing this 
vear, due to insects, pests and fungus. 
"About 25 leading apple growers of Troy 
have formed a co-operative Apple Grow- 
ers Association, and have just completed 
a $30,000 building, equipped with the 
latest type of washing, grading and pack- 
ing machinery. This makes three co-opera- 
tive apple growers associations in Doni- 
han County. : 

A very interesting tour of the orchard 
districts in the Arkansas Valley was 
made August 29 and 30. I feel that it is 
a very good investment for anyone grow- 
ing fruit to make these tours. We can 
see how the other fellow is doing the job 
we are trying to do. 

The annual meeting of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Iowa, will be held in St. 
Joseph, Mo., December 3-5, 1935, in con- 
junction with the Missouri River Apple 
Exposition. More detailed information 
will be given later. 

Gro. W. KinkeEApD, Sec'y, Topeka 
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New Jersey Winners 


ALL of the prizes in the varieties con- 
test held in conjunction with the recent 
annual fruit tour of the New Jersey Hor- 
ticultural Society were awarded apples 
grown by W. S. Felten, of Haddonfield, 
and Howard Taylor, of Riverdale, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Prof. J. 
Harold Clark, associate pomologist of 
the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Rutgers University. 

First honors were taken by Mr. Fel- 
ten’s Starrs and Melbas. His Williams 
apples and his entry in the “other varie- 
ties of merit” class won second prizes. 
Mr. Taylor’s entries won first in the Wil- 
liams and “other varieties of merit” 
classes, and his Starrs placed second. 

Despite the fact that only 16 of the 250 

fruit growers present entered the disease 
and insect identification contest, many 
showed much interest and competed 
among themselves in identifying the 22 
types of injuries. First honors went to 
H. B. Seaver, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
had a score of 88 per cent. 
Roland W. Felten, of Haddonfield, 
identified 88 per cent of the 25 specimens 
of 12 varieties of apples, taking first 
place in that identification contest. Most 
of the specimens were from late varieties 
and were only half-grown. 





Florida Pecan Growers 
Meet 


Fieip day was observed at the Florida 
state pecan laboratory on September 10. 

he meeting was in charge of G. H. 
Blackmon, _ State Experiment Station 
pecan specialist, and J. Lee Smith, dis- 
trict agent with the State Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Many growers were present for the 
meeting and looked over the experiments 
which are being conducted at the station 
at the present time. Experiments show- 
ing the effect of cover crops in pecan 
orchards, insect control and the use of 
fertilizer were observed and studied dur- 
ing the day. 
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SAVINGS PAID 
FOR THEM 








‘COMFORT SOLD ME ON 
GOODRICH TRACTOR TIRES 







CUT TRACTOR WORKING 
TIME AS MUCH AS 21% 


SAVE ON GAS AND OIL WITH NEW TRACTOR TIRE 


Look what you get when you 
change your tractor from steel 
wheels to Goodrich Silvertown 
Tires—more work done every 
day —lower fuel consumption — 
more power—comfortable riding 
—and a tractor that’s just as much 
at home on the highway as it is 
in the field. 


With these soft, pillowy low 
pressure tires you can do more 
jobs in high gear—and really get 


your money out of your tractor. 


See the big husky cleats on the 
Farm Service Silvertown! 
That’s the tread that gives you 
real traction. It’s self-cleaning, 
too. And the carcass is built of 
100% Full- Floating Cord — built 
to give you super service for 
many long months. 

Why not see a Goodrich dealer 
—find out more about these new 
money-saving tires? 











WARNING TO TRUCK OWNERS! 


Look out for blow-outs! Do you know that 80% of the pre- 
mature failures in truck tires are sidewall blow-outs? Better 
play safe with your tires. Get the new Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvertowns. They give you positive protection 
against these unnecessary failures. Every tire is 3 times pro- 
tected. Yet you pay not one cent extra for thisTriple Protection! 




















lete h dh 





rtown 


Coodrich 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


FREE! tractor TIRE ENCYCLOPEDIA 

=» Here’s the book you have been waiting for! A 
p k on rubber tires for tractors 
and farm implements. Tells how to figure change- 
overs—gives tire, wheel and weight specifications 
—data on state college tests— 32 pages of useful 
information. No obligation. Write Dept. FS-63, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 











Sow 


Silvertowns 
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APPLE 


JUICES 


CONCENTRATES AND SIRUPS 
By H. D. POORE 


LABORATORY OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY, BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PART Ill 


Carbonation 


The clarified juice was carbonated 
by holding it in a 10-gallon mont- 
jus, a block tin-lined tank, under 60 
pounds pressure, and then bottling 
in a foot-operated soda machine, so 
that the pressure after sealing aver- 
aged about 30 pounds. There was 
considerable foaming and some loss 
of juice, so that an initial pressure 
of more than 30 pounds was re- 
quired in the mont-jus. Because 
apple juice generally contains suff- 
cient acid to give a_ satisfactory 
drink, only enough CO: is incorpor- 
ated to give it sparkle. Pasteuriza- 
tion was accomplished by covering 
the eight-ounce bottles with cold 
water and raising the temperature 
with steam to 73°C (163.4°F) in 
about 10 minutes, and holding at 
this point for 25 minutes. Cold 
water was then added until the tem- 
perature dropped to 38°C (100.4°F). 
The majority of people appear to 
prefer carbonated apple juice, which 
holds its flavor very well, although 
it has a tendency to form a little 
more sediment on long storage. 


Varieties of Apples 


Of the many varieties of apples 
tested, the juice from the Spitzen- 
burg is considered the best in flavor 
and odor. The Stayman, Winesap, 
Jonathan and Newtown juices have 
been very good. Pearmain and Ar- 
kansas Black were not quite as satis- 
factory, and the Rome Beauty and 
Winter Banana juices were rather 
flat. The Delicious juice because of 
its low acidity is insipid, although it 
has considerable aroma and can be 
blended with the higher acid juices. 
which are generally preferred. 


It is advisable to blend the juices 
as far as possible in order to obtain 
a standardized product that contains 
about one-half of one per cent acid 
and a pleasing flavor and aroma. 


Concentrates 


The concentration of the pectinol- 
treated brilliantly clear juices was 
carried out in a ten-gallon silver- 
plated copper pan, under a vacuum 
of 28 to 288 inches with the tem- 
perature ranging between 36 and 
51°C (96.8 and 123.8°F). Trial or- 
ganoleptic tests showed that prac- 
tically all the characteristic volatile 
flavor of the juice came over in the 
PAGE 10 


first nine per cent of the distillate. 
If this was then redistilled, all the 
flavor was found in the first fourth, 
or 2.2 per cent by volume of the 
original juice. It was on this basis 
that the concentrations were made, 
a quantity of juice being taken, the 
first nine per cent of distillate saved, 
and the distillation continued be- 
yond the desired concentration by 
an amount equal to the 2.2 per cent 
distillate. The latter was then 
mixed with the concentrate and a 
final clear highly flavored product 
obtained. Without the returned dis- 
tillate it was flat tasting, resembling 
an acid brown-sugar sirup, and car- 
bonated drinks made with it were 
of inferior quality. 

A series of concentrates ranging 
between 60.4 and 76.4° Brix, or total 
solids, and 2.00 to 3.30 per cent acid 
was made from several varieties of 
apples. They were bottled directly 
from the vacuum pan and kept satis- 
factorily except for the deposition of 
a small amount of sediment in some 
lots. When held loosely corked on 
the laboratory shelves samples con- 
taining 64 and 65.3 per cent of total 
solids showed signs of mold in 
seven weeks, while another with 67 
per cent total solids molded in eight 
weeks, but there was no fermenta- 
tion in any of the bottles. If the 
amount of solids present is 72 per 
cent or more, the danger of mold is 
eliminated, making it possible for 
the bottler of carbonated drinks to 
use such a concentrate from large 
containers as required. Because 
practically all the pectin has been re- 
moved by the pectinol before concen- 
trating, the product remains sirupy. 
If too viscous, an equal part or less 
of water can be mixed with it before 
running it into the carbonating ma- 
chine. 

The carbonated drinks were pas- 
teurized by the same method as used 
on the carbonated straight juices. 
They were not quite as good as the 
latter but made a very satisfactory 
pure fruit beverage. Here again 
about 30 pounds pressure of carbon 
dioxide was considered best. Some 
sedimentation also occurred after 
six months of storage, but generally 
this type of drink is consumed soon 
after bottling and before sedimenta- 
tion starts. Evidently the carbon 
dioxide and small amount of air that 
always remain in the bottle caused 
the sedimentation because the same 
juice uncarbonated remained clear. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Sirups 


Apple sirups have been mage by 
the same method as used fo; th 
concentrates, except that part of the 
acid has been neutralized either : 
fore or after the juice was evap, 
ated. Unblended juice of Deg” 
apples is not satisfactory for sen. 
age purposes because of its fed 
acidity. This fact, however, mak 
it more desirable than the other 
varieties for sirup, because much 
less alkali is required for neutraljp, 
ing, and the quantity of malic a¢jj 
salts formed is not great enough to 
impart an objectionable taste. 


The first lot of sirup, made py 
adding with the pectinol the caley 
lated amount of calcium carbonat 
to neutralize half the acid present jn 
a Washington Delicious juice, cop. 
tained 0.67 per cent of acid. This 
was considered too high for a satis. 
factory sirup for hot cakes, waffle 
etc., where the sirups generally use 
contain little if any acid. If three. 
fourths of the acid was neutralized 
the 72° Brix sirups contained be. 
tween 0.3 and 0.5 per cent, an 
amount that gave them a slight tart. 
ness that counteracted the excessive 
sweetness, and enhanced the delicate 
apple flavor. About 1.3 pounds of 
calcium carbonate per 100 gallons 
are required to neutralize three. 
fourths of the acid present in ord- 
nary Delicious juice of 14° Brix, 
that contains about 0.25 per cent 
acid. Juice pressed from Yucaipa 
Calif., Delicious apples which con. 
tained 19.4 per cent of total solids 
and 0.19 per cent acid, required only 
0.65 pound of calcium carbonate to 
neutralize half the acid present, in 
order to yield a sirup of 72° Brix 
containing 0.37 per cent acid. Only 
4.67 gallons of this juice are required 
to produce one gallon of 72° Brix 
sirup, while 6.64 gallons of the 14° 
Brix juice are necessary. 


The carbonate can be added at the 
same time as the pectinol, for the 
changing of the hydrogen ion con- 
centration does not affect the action 
of the enzyme, as was determined on 
one lot of juice. This lot was di- 
vided into two parts, and pectindl 
and carbonate were added at the 
same time to one, while the carbor- 
ate was not added to the other unti 
the next morning, after the enzyme 
had completed the clarification. The 
two juices contained practically the 
same amount of pectin after the 
treatments, and upon filtering ap 
peared to be identical. 


It was found that either sodium of 
potassium hydroxides could be used 
instead of calcium carbonate. As 
there is no evolution of carbon di 
oxide they can be added to the final 
sirup instead of to the juice. Ap 
parently the resulting malic atid 


(Continued on page 12) 
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TO KEEP KING APPLE ON HIS THRONE 


(Continued from page 6) 


LOCAL 


d has local —— — 
it briefly. Customers will re- 
et and tell their friends. Describe 
ail the varieties of apples you grow. Give 
the special characteristics of each variety 
and the best uses of each. Urge them, when 
they buy apples, not to ask just for apples, 
or only by variety name, but to ask for 
your particular brand, such as ‘Grand River 
McIntosh Apples,” or Hillside Grimes, 
depending upon your orchard or brand 


name. 
How m 


orchar' 


any of these features you can in- 
corporate in your own advertising and mar- 
keting program depends of course upon the 
size of your operations and your resources. 
If you can develop your own program in 
your own markets, so much the better. lf 
you cannot do a good job alone, it may be 
possible to organize a group of your neigh- 
boring growers into an association for mar- 
keting and advertising purposes, such as 
the “Little Mountain Apple Growers As- 
sociation,” or some other neighborhood title, 
to give individuality and recognition to your 


products. 

The main point, however, is that each 
crower, either on his own or in association 
with neighboring growers, does something 
to give special attraction value to his prod- 
uct. Don’t just sell apples! 


SECTIONAL 


“Great Lakes Apple Campaign.” 


Such territorial campaigns will have defi- 
nite sales appeal for the consumers living in 
those districts. The organization and direc- 
tion of a sectional campaign should be 
through the joint action of the several state 
societies involved. The New England 
growers are fostering this type of campaign 
and the state societies of Virginia and West 
Virginia have already blazed the trail with 
their joint ““Shenandoah-Piedmont” market- 
ing campaigns. What the growers of the 
Northwest have done through marketing 
co-operation is, of course, well known. It 
is perfectly possible to work out similar 
campaigns in other geographical apple- 
producing sections of the country. Properly 
organized, the burden of work and finance 
would not be overpowering, for either in- 
dividual growers or state societies. 


Thus the local promotion efforts of in- 
dividual growers, plus sectional campaigns 
through state societies would logically pave 
the way for an overlay of national educa- 
tional effort. 


NATLONAL 


and this in turn means that more house- 
wives than ever before are reading about 
apples and their place in the daily diet. 


Proof of the interest in apples that can be 
created by a properly directed educational 
campaign is found in a report by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Institute Secretary, which reveals 
that between 100 and 200 letters have been 
received from editors and _ dietitians 
throughout the nation, asking for additional 
information on the use of apples and pledg- 
ing their Support in printing it or dis- 
— it by means of lectures and bul- 

s. 


In addition to obtaining the co-operation 
ot newspapers and magazines, the National 
Institute is also receiving the support of 
public utility companies in various parts of 
the country. These companies take the 
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educational information on apples as put out 
by the Institute and redistribute it to the 
public by means of their Home Service 
Directors and Counselors. Another inter- 
esting and important group that is co-oper- 
ating with the Institute are the food com- 
panies. This group to date includes the 
Kellogg Company, Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Swift and Company, Armour and 
Company, The Borden Company, Lever 
Bros. Company, West Bend Aluminum 
Company, R. B. Davis Company and the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


At the present time, it is vitally necessary 
that the Institute receive sufficient funds 
to permit the Clip Sheet of Apple Infor- 
mation to be issued every few weeks to the 
press of the country. To this end, every 
grower and each state society should co-op- 
erate by joining the National Institute and 
helping to support it financially. 





Is There Any Hope for the 
American Chestnut? 


A QUESTION frequently raised by 
persons familiar with the native Ameri- 
can chestnut is the possibility that certain 
trees may possess or develop sufficient re- 
sistance or immunity to the chestnut 
blight to make possible the use of these 
trees in re-establishing the chestnut in 
the areas where it previously grew. At 
the present time there is little or no evi- 
dence to indicate that such trees possess 
sufficient resistance to make them of any 
value for that purpose. The blight sweeps 
through a region killing all the abcvye- 
ground parts of the tree. As the trees die 
the blight organism also dies out for lack 
of a suitable medium on which to grow. 
For a few years, then, the sprouts which 
spring up from the roots may continue to 
grow without being exposed to infection. 
Eventually they will be reinfected and 
will die as rapidly as the original tree. 
They have escaped the disease only for 
a few years and there is no reason to be- 
lieve, and no evidence to support the idea, 
that they have acquired any resistance to 
the blight organism. 


Interested persons are still hoping that 
somewhere an American chestnut may be 
found that possesses sufficient resistance 
to make it of value. Such a tree must 
be one that has grown for many years 
near other blight-infected trees without 
acquiring the disease, or one in which 
the disease has made only slight progress, 
even though long present in the tree. Un- 
infected sprouts from a tree, the top of 
which has previously been killed by the 
blight, are probably not resistant, as 
previously indicated. Information re- 
garding resistant trees should be sent to 
the Office of Forest Pathology, U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., or to the sec- 
retary of the Northern Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation, Geneva, N. Y. A resistant or 
immune American chestnut, if found, 
should be of immense potential value, and 
is well worth looking for. 


The report of the association for 1934 
which covers the Battle Creek meeting 
has recently been mailed to all members. 
Non-members may purchase it from the 
secretary at $1.00 per copy. It contains 
126 pages of material on various phases 
of northern nut culture. 

G. L. State, Sec’y, 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association, 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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Trees planted by the “‘dyna- 
mite plan” bring you fruit 
one or two years sooner. 


 TIVERY fruit’ grower knows 
“~ the.dangers’that threaten 
newly planted ‘trees. Maay of 
these can -be avoided by the 
proper preparation of the 
subsoil for planting. Plant 
trees in blasted soil. The 
explosion of dynamite in the 
subsoil shatters the compacted 
strata. The fibrous roots are 
thus able to reach out to a 
greater depth . . . moisture 
penetrates farther and is 
preserved during harmful dry 
seasons. A strong, healthy 
root system is developed and 
maturity speeded, enabling 
you to receive an earlier and 
more profitable return on 
your orchard investment. 
Write today for complete 
details of methods of using 
explosives for the preparation 
of soil. Try the “dynamite 
plan” and obtain quicker, 
bigger and better yields. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Extension Section 
Wilmington, Del. 
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featuring— 

Unusually Com- 
fortable Rooms, 
Good Food, 
Carefully Pre- 
pared and Rates 
from $2.50 Single 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
The HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
The NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it’s 
The MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it’s 
The NEW SECOR 


In SAVANNAH (Ga.) it’s 
The GENERAL 
OGLETHORPE 


& "On Wilmington Island" 


In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
The FLEETWOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


























°° UNTIL “YOU TRY THIS 

WONDERFUL TREATVENT 
for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for 2 FREE sample 
-of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read _ this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 482-A3 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


piLes DONT Be 








Commercial Fruit and 
Vegetable Products 


By W. V. CRUESS 
530 pages of valuable information on the 
presevation of fruit and vegetable products. 
Amply illustrated. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $4.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 














BENZOATE 


Odorless and Tasteless 

For Cider Preservation 
5 Ib. lots. $3.25 
10 Ib. lots 6.00 
Full instructions with each package 


Carus Chem. Co., Dept. AF, LaSalle, Ill. 




















Write us for prices on the new varieties of 
Grapes—Portland, Fredonia, Ontario, Golden 
Muscat and others; also the Patented Candoka 
peach. Free illustrated catalog of fruits, orna- 
mentals and shrubs on request. Be sure to 
write for it. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO., Painesville, Ohio 


600 Acres Established 1881 


West Mill Nurseries 


rape Vine Specialists 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 





BOX 21 
Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table Fredonia, Golden Muscat, 
Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 500 varieties fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. CATALOG FREE. 
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“NEW DEAL” IN GRAPE VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 5) 


quently has many “shot” or small green 
berries in the matured cluster. It has a 
thin skin and hence does not ship well. 
Because of the thin, tender skin it often 
cracks on the vines. 

Consider for a moment the variety 
Moore Early. is, as most growers of it 
know, ripens early and until within quite 
recent years was the standard blue, early 
grape. Yet it is doubtful that it ever 
returned a real profit to its grower. Why 
not? In the first place it is very erratic in 
its fruiting. One year it will come through 
with a fair crop, but the years following 
the yield is down. It is not a strong- 
growing variety, rather inclining to low 
vigor. Its quality is inferior. 

And so we could go on pointing out the 
weaknesses of the well-established com- 
mercial varieties of our native species. It 
is not to be expected, of course, that a new 
development is going to be minus all of the 
defects that we have pictured, but if one or 
more can be eliminated, viticulture will have 
made a great advance. Having reduced the 
unwanted characters in a small measure, 
we are prepared to make further advances 
through the use of the new sorts as parents 
for future, improved varieties. Thus step 
by step new grape sorts are brought into 
being, and after several years’ testing in the 
experimental plots, they are introduced only 
after they have shown that they are su- 
perior in one or more characters to the ones 
with which they can be compared. 

Let us examine minutely some of the in- 
troductions of the past few years, and pos- 
sibly the justifications for their place in the 
viticultural world will be better understood. 


The first variety that we will consider is. 


the Portland. This sort was not the first to 
be named and recommended, but it is one 
of the first sent out that has gained in popu- 
larity as it has been more widely planted. 

For many years this sort was held under 
number, since its quality did not appeal to 
some of the workers who had it under ob- 
servation. The need for a_ productive, 
large-berried, white kind was evident. At 
the time, Green Mountain or Winchell was 
the only one that could partially qualify 
for this position, but it was lacking in size 
of berry. In addition, it was difficult to 
propagate from cuttings, a serious draw- 
back. Small-berried varieties, though they 
may be of high quality, are not desired by 
the average consumer. 

From the first Portland appealed to the 
taste of most individuals who had the op- 
portunity to sample it. Our roadside stand 
gave us a fine chance to try out consumer 
demands, since we sold to cross sections of 
north, east, south and west. Because it is 
very early, there is no reason why maturity 
of the variety should not be reached in any 
year. Portiand attains a beautiful golden 
yellow color which is very appealing. The 
clusters are medium to above in size, and 
the berries above medium. In addition, the 
cluster is well filled. Hence we have here 
included all the good characters of a fruit 
that appeals to the eye. If in addition a 
variety pleases the taste, and it fruits well 
and grows fairly. vigorously, it is pretty 
apt to win a place_in the esteem of the 
grape grower. ince Portland is very 
sweet to the taste, it jumped this hurdle 
without difficulty. Probably this one char- 
acter of sweetness alone has been the great- 
est factor in its popularity. 

So far as the fruit is concerned, it can 
be said that Portland is almost an early 
Niagara. Possibly it does not reach the 
sugar content of the latter, but it tastes just 
as sweet, or sweeter. Portland is not as 
productive as Niagara, neither is it as 
vigorous, but it is early. Prohably it will 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


not ship as well as Niagara 

roadside stand and for home pete the 

it is firmly fixed for some years to a 
It should now be plain that in Spite of the 

many hundred existant named varie 

Portland has filled a niche in the grape tr 

of fame. ” 


(Continued next month) 





APPLE JUICES 


(Continued from page 10) 


salts were not present in sufficient amouns 
to affect the taste of the sirups, which re. 
mained clear and retained their flavor {o; 
more than six months, and had only a slight 
sediment after a year. Adding sugar to one 
lot of juice before concentrating produce) 
an apple and cane sugar sirup of 72.4° Brix 
which contained 48.0 per cent of apple juuice 
solids and 24.4 per cent of added sucrog 
and had a lighter color and a less pro. 
nounced apple flavor. Some consumers Dre- 
ferred this type of sirup instead of the 
straight apple because of its milder qual. 
ities. 

It is especially important in the making 
of concentrates and sirups that the fruit 
should be practically free of arsenic and 
lead, as the quantity that dissolves in the 
juice will be multiplied several times by 
concentration and may exceed the legal 
limit. 

Acknowledgment 


Appreciation is hereby expressed for the 
assistance of E. M. Chace, Chemist in 
Charge, Laboratory of Fruit and Vege- 
table Chemistry, under whose supervision 
the work was conducted. 





Editor’s Note: Numerous inquiries in- 
dicate that the small producer of cider, 
who is without adequate preserving 
equipment, has a problem in the preser- 
vation of his product. Although it may 
impart a slightly foreign taste to the 
cider, benzoate of soda, used at the rate 
of 6.5 ounces to 50 gallons of cider, will 
act as a satisfactory preservative. In 
some states laws are in effect which 
maintain that the amounts of _ this 
chemical in the cider must be stated on 
the labels of the individual containers. 
When cider containing benzoate of soda 
is offered for sale it is advisable that 
the state law be consulted. 











Georgia Grapes Do Well 


Accorp1nc to W. D. Armstrong 0! 
the Department of Horticulture, Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the 1935 
season has been favorable for Muscadine 
grapes at the station. Many new varie- 
ties, developed and introduced by this 
station, as well as many of the older 
standard varieties that are being grown 
there, are starting to ripen a heavy crop. 
Some of the most outstanding varieties 
developed by the station are the Humt, 
Spalding, Irene and Dulcet, superior 
black varieties, and Yuga, Brownie, No- 
vember, Stuckey and Lucida, varietits 
producing light-colored fruit. ; 
Georgia Experiment Station Bulletin 
185 on Muscadine Grapes will be sent to 

those requesting it. 
OCTOBER, 1985 
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C. E. Drumheller, left, found that by installing a small sawmill in his 
packing shed he was able to save more than half on the cost of field 
crates. 


EXTRA PROFITS BY BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 7) 


fice immediately adjacent to the house Mr. 

Drumheller directs the work of the farm. 
A graduate of the Ohio State University 
Department of Horticulture, Drumheller 
has an intense interest in the orchard, but 
also supervises general farm work. 

Drumheller is as enthusiastic about his 
bookkeeping system as Mr. Flagg. Ona 
recent visit to the farm he explained his 
system to me and I am repeating it here 
for the benefit of AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER 
readers. 

The workmen fill out small mimeo- 
graphed sheets which contain the days of 
the week and the various labor items, such 
as orchard, repairs, berries, the tractor, 
team or truck, and miscellaneous. Along 
with the above items is a space to allow 
for recording the number of hours spent 
for each item. The men fill out these sheets 
and from them Mr. Drumheller fills out 
the daily report, which is a printed form. 

The daily report, a single sheet, con- 
tains the following headings with sufficient 
space for entries under each: Cash receipts, 
men employed and for what accounts, ship- 
ments of fruit or farm produce, payments 
other than payroll, receipts of merchandise 
and accounts, goods ordered, and a space 
for verbal comments on the work of the 
day. With the exception of the latter, all 
monetary entries appear under the headings. 

From these daily reports is summarized 
the weekly report, which is also a single 
printed sheet. On this report are the fol- 
lowing headings: Cash account for year 
to date, cash receipts and disbursements this 
week, weekly balance for the various en- 
terprises and items, list of bills payable 
and list of bills receivable. 

When such a system as the above has 
been in use for some time, it is possible, at 
a glance, to tell just what has happened on 
any day and during any week, month or 
year. On analysis it is possible to deter- 
mine the money spent or received on any 
item. The analysis of such a record also 
serves as a guide in making corrections 
of operations so as to obtain a better in- 
come. 

An example of the above is apparent on 
the Flagg estate. Mr. Drumheller found 
that by installing a small sawmill setup in 
his packing shed he could make apple pick- 
ing crates for less than one-half the usual 
cost. His bookkeeping system gave him 
this information, as in the cost of produc- 
ing the crates himself he figured all items, 
such as labor, equipment and materials. 
Without this source of information he 
might have thought that the sawmill in- 
vestment would not merit the return, but 
he is now able to make two crates for the 


price of one. 

The Flagg orchard includes a 7000- 
bushel cold storage with the blower type 
of refrigeration. A novel system of selling 
is followed by Mr. Drumheller in that he 
stations trucks at points in the surrounding 
highway system where traffic is heaviest. 
From these trucks most of the apples and 
cider from the 110-acre orchard is sold. A 
salesroom and large cider press are housed 
in a building adjacent to Mr. Drumheller’s 
home. 

The Flagg Buckhorn estate was estab- 
lished by William J. Flagg, son-in-law of 
Nicholas Longworth, famous grape enthu- 
siast of Cincinnati, in 1852. The original 
purchase was 9000 acres, with the purpose 
of establishing vineyards and _ orchards. 
Since that time the estate has grown to its 
present size, with Ernest Flagg of New 
York City the owner. 

Mrs. Drumheller, too, is in accord with 
this recording system, as she says that her 
husband spends only about 10 minutes each 
day and approximately an hour in filling 
out the weekly report. This may readily 
be contrasted to the tedious work involved 
in keeping journals, cash books, and ledgers, 
as is done in the regular business bookkeep- 
ine svstem. 











WOULD YOU LIKE TO INSTALL A 
SIMPLE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


? 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER wishes 
to aid every grower to increase profits and 
has prepared a simple cost accounting 
system for this purpose. The price of this 
system to subscribers for enough forms to 
last 12 months is 50 cents plus postage, 
C.O.D. 
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Astringent 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


and other 


INSECTICIDES 


and 


FUNGICIDES 








SPR ete 


Manufactured by 
GENERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
Sales Offices From Coast to Coast 
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TESTED 


Every rubber boot we 
make is leak-tested with 
air pressure under water 
before it is allowed to 
leave the factory. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











' BABY CHICKS 


WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS. LEAD- 
ing breeds. Now hatching. Prompt delivery. Low prices. 
Special discounts on 1936 orders booked now. Catalog 
ee ae POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri. 











CIDER MILLS 


CIDER PRESSES LARGE AND SMALL IMMEDIATE 
delivery. Start a roadside mill and put your cull apples 
into cider. Catalog free of over 100 articles on cider 
mills and how to keep cider sweet and make vinegar quick- 
ly. PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Connecticut. 


DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 21, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 25c yearly; 5 months 10c. 




















FRUIT GRADERS 


THE SIMPLEX SORTS FRUIT INTO ANY FOUR 
sizes desired. Soft rubber cups with interchangeable sizing 
rings—cannot bruise. Complete with bins—nothing to 
build or assemble. Weighs but 200 pounds; folds to four 
feet of space for storing. Equipped with motor, $115. 
Hand power, $85. For gas engine, $95. Send for circular. 
BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, Ohio. 


LIGHT PLANTS 


CHANGE AUTOMOBILE GENERATOR INTO 110 VOLT 
plant, like City current. Diagrams 10c, also other changes. 
LE JAY MANUFACTURING, 3463 Hennepin, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 




















NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW BEFORE 
the best varieties and sizes have been exhausted. Trees 
are scarcer than they have been for many years and prices 
will suvely advance. At the present time we have a good 
assortment of varieties and sizes, being offered at old 
prices. Write for our Price List offering more than 800 
varieties of Fruits and Ornamentals) WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES INC., Waynesboro, Virginia. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES DIRECT TO PLANTERS. 
Yellow and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans. Also ornamentals. 
Free Catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, Box 
101, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


PAPERSHELL PECAN AND FRUIT TREES, NUTS, 
cheap land. New catalog free. BASS PECAN COM- 
PANY, Lumberton, Mississippi. 


CHIEF AND LATHAM RASPBERRY PLANTS. A. B. 
COLEMAN & SON, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


NUTS FOR SALE 


PECAN NUTS, LARGE SIZE, THIN SHELLS, BEST 
quality, 10 lbs. and over 18c lb. Transportation charges 
paid to your place. A. B. KIRBY, Gaffney, South Caro- 
lina. 


CHESTNUTS. FINE QUALITY, WORM FREE. NOW 
ready to harvest. 15c per pound—any quantity. A. M. 
WHITFORD, Farira, Illinois. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$2000.00 FOR 1c. WE PAY THE WORLD’S HIGHEST 
Prices for old coins, and paper money. Large Cents up to 
$2000.00 each, Half cents $250.00, 1909 cent $10.00, Indian 
head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00, 25c before 1873 
$300.00, 50c before 1879 $750.00, silver dollars before 1874 
$2500.00, gold dollars $1000.00, trade dollars $250.00, 
1822 $5 gold $5000.00, old paper money $26.00, encased 
postage stamps $12.00, certain foreign coin $150.00, etc., 
send dime for large illustrated list before sending coins. 
ROMANOCOINSHOP, Dept. 583, Springfield, Mass. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—SEND ME SKETCH, PICTURE OR MODEL 
of your new invention. I will give you prompt report on 
its probable patentability based on a search of the patent 
records for a small charge. 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 
International Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 















































National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, 8 GUARANTEED CRYS- 
taline prints and two double weight phototone enlargements 
25c. Our work done by professionals. Quick service. 
PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25c¢ coin. Ss 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


























MEN—Save 80%. Buy your Drug Sundries, Specialties, 
Supplies, Novelties, etc., direct from manufacturer through 
our Mail-Order Dept. All personal items are mailed post- 
paid by us in plain sealed package. We have everything. 
Send for FREE illustrated mail-order catalog. 
THE N-R MFG. CO., Dept. H-15, Box 353 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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CALENDAR OF COMING FRUIT MEETINGS 
AND EXHIBITS 


Nov. 5-7—West Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society Apple Show, Martinsburg. 
—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 


Nov. 12-14—Minnesota State Horticultur- 
al Society and_Minnesota Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. annual meetings and exhibits, Hotel 
New Duluth, Dyluth—R. S. Mackintosh, 
Sec’y, Hort. Society, St. Paul; J. D. 
Winter, Sec’y, Fruit Growers’ Assn., 786 
Eustis St., St. Paul. 


Nov. 14-15—Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society annual convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee—H. J. 
Rahmlow, Sec’y, 1532 University Ave., 
Madison. 


Nov. 19-21—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting and exhibition, Ar- 
mory, Lewiston.—E. L. White, Sec’y, 
Bowdoinham. 


Nov. 21-23—Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety 70th annual convention, 24th annual 
convention Iowa Fruit Growers’ Assn., 
and several other societies, Memorial 
Union, Iowa State College, Ames. Little 
Mid-West Student Horticultural Expo- 
sition to be held in connection with meet- 
ings.—R. S. Herrick, Sec’y, State House, 
Des Moines. 


Nov. (middle of month)—Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society annual convention, 
Cherokee Hotel, Cleveland.—G. M. Bent- 
ley, Sec’y, Knoxville. 

Dec. 3-5—Missouri Valley Apple Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by Missouri River Apple 
Growers, St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merce, and horticultural societies of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, St. 
Joseph, Mo.—W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, 
Mo. Hort. Society, Columbia. 


Dec. 3-5—Michigan State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, apple show and 
exhibits, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids. 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 3-5—New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 9-11—Washington State Horticul- 
tural Assn. meeting, Wenatchee.—C. L. 
Vincent, Sec’y, Pullman. 


Dec. 10-12—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 40th annual meeting and exhibit, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke.—W. S. Camp- 
field, Sec’y, Staunton. 


Dec. 10-13—American Pomological So- 
ciety 5lst convention, in joint session 
with Connecticut Pomological Society 
and in co-operation with New England 
and New York Horticultural Societies, 
Hartford Armory, Hartford, Conn.— 
H. L. Lantz, Sec’y, Ames, Iowa. 


Dec. 11-13—Illinois State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting and exhibits, State 
Armory, Decatur.—Joe B. Hale, Sec’y, 
Salem. 

Dec. 13-14—Montana Horticultural So- 
ciety, Polson—Geo. L. Knight, Sec’y, 
Missoula. 

Jan. 7-9—Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society winter meeting, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln.—E. H. Hoppert, Sec’y, 
Lincoln. 


Jan. 8-10—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. annual meeting, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Worcester—Wm. R. Cole, Sec’y, 
Amherst. < 


Jan. 14-17—New York State Horticultural 
Society 81st annual meeting and commer- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


cial exhibit, Rochester_R, 
Pherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Jan. 15-16—South Dakota Stat : 
tural Society winter meeting, Pits 
W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Court Hee . 
Sioux Falls. - 


Jan. 20-21—Pennsylvania Stat 
tural Assn. winter meeting ; : 

; 2 A §, 1N con e 
tion with Pennsylvania Farm Show ie 
risburg.—R. H. Sudds, Sec’y, State Col 
lege. : 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Horticultural Soci 
meeting and orchard supply exhibit M 
ufacturer’s Bldg., State Fair Grounds ih 
dianapolis.—Everett Wright, Sec’y ‘EZ 
fayette. a 


Jan. 29-31—N ew York State Horticultura] 
Society Eastern Meeting and commerch 
exhibit, Kingston—Roy P., McPher “ 
Sec’y, LeRoy. 7 


AMERICAN POMOLOGy 


(Continued from page 8) 


some are otf unusual beauty. 
crosses are also producing ome ps 
tractive fruits. We have been on the look. 
out for desirable new varieties of August 
season. Two good quality sorts were 
found, both having as their parentage An. 
tonovka x Jonathan. Both were imme- 
diately propagated by budding for second 
test. All ripe fruit in the late summer and 
fall is described as soon as mature, All 
other fruit is picked for storage test, then 
tested for quality as soon as ripe. 

A seedling apple planting is the most in. 
teresting kind of orchard imaginable. Every 
tree says “come hither.” ; 


oy P. Me. 


€ Horticyl. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY TNA amet 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 
Of AMERICAN FRU y. 3, 188, 
IT GROWER, published mon 

at Cleveland, Ohio, for October 1, 1935 ” 
STATE OF’ OHIO , 
COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA — 

efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
county aforesaid, persorally appeared E. G. a iy 
who, having been duly sworn according to law : 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication fe 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Ac 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Reguli- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; Editor, J. 1 
Gourley. 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; Managing 
ae elgg =m a gt ig = St., Cleveland, Ohio; 

siness anager, E. G. K. M 
Conta Gee eister, 1370 Ontario &t., 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also imme 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other uninee- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, 137) 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; E. G. K. Meister, 1370 
Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Campbell, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Mary Lee Adams, Greenwood, Virgini 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
f any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upd 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a canacity other than that of a bona fi 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that ay 
other person, association, or corporation has any inte 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secutl- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mail 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 


onty.) 
E. G. K. MEISTER, 

Business Manage. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23 

September, 1935. 

(Seal) Nora I. Young, Notary Public, 
(My commission expires March 19. 1936. 
OCTOBER, 1935 
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H. H. HARDIE DIES 


Ax outstanding figure in the history and 
development of agricultural spraying equip- 
ment during the last 50 years passed from 
the scenes of his labors when H. H. Hardie, 
of Hudson, Mich., died on September 16. 
Mr. Hardie was founder and president of 
The Hardie Mfg. Company, a manufac- 
turer of power sprayers, well known to 
fruit growers everywhere and operating 
through the main offices at Hudson, branch 
factories at Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, 
Calif, Kansas City, Mo., and dealers 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Hardie’s career commenced with the 
development of the first crude power 
sprayers known. Much of the progress in 
the industry and the resulting benefits to 
the grower came directly from his personal 
activity in the designing and building of 
improved sprayers. Himself the owner and 
operator oi orchards, groves and gardens, 
Mr. Hardie tested his equipment in his own 
plantations. ; 





Books for Fruitmen 


CoMMERCIAL FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
Propucts, by W. V. Cruess, Mc-Graw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 

This book, written by an eminent au- 
thority on fruit and vegetable products 
preservation, contains excellent discus- 
sions of interest, such as washing, blanch- 
ing and peeling fruits, grading fruits and 
vegetables for canning, syrups and brines 
used in canning, sterilization, canning of 
fruits, the spoiling of canned foods, un- 
fermented fruit beverages, fruit jams, 
butters, jellies and confections, the dehy- 
dration of fruits, vinegar manufacture, 
utilization of waste fruits, packing cases, 
the vitamins in relation to fruit and 
vegetable products, and others of equal 
interest. 





Trapping Booklet 


Tips To Trappers for 1935-36 is a new 
32-page booklet that is filled with valua- 
ble, helpful information for trappers, fur 
ranchers and rabbit raisers. Issued by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., and edited by 
Johnny Muskrat, it contains many brand- 
new features and money-making tips 
such as: Successful trapping methods 
used by others to catch more furs, enter- 
taining trapline tales, interesting letters 
and photos, hints on how to skin, stretch 
and dry pelts for highest prices. Tells 
how and where to market your furs for 
a square deal and full value returns. 
Gives full details on the Seventh National 
Fur Show and how you mav share in its 
$4,750 in awards. This booklet tells how 
you may obtain a monetary return for 
furs of orchard pests and other animals 
that you trap. Write to us and we will 
see that you receive a free copy of “Tips 
to Trappers.” 











The popular McCormick-Deering T-20 TracTracTor 
powering a spraying outfit in a western grove. 


If Youll Need aT ractor in 1936 
You Ought to Order It Now 


One of the big surprises of 1935 was the tremendous demand 
that developed for new tractors. As early as January the flood of 
orders had reached a peak far greater than we could fill. Production 
went on at top speed, but it takes time to build the finely coordi- 
nated quality tractors of today .. . As the final result, many tens of 
thousands of orchardists and farmers never did get the tractors they 
were determined to have for their heavy work in 1935. 


Now what is ahead? The same story, magnified, unless the or- 
chardists and farmers remember that ''a stitch in time saves nine." 
This is the time to be forehanded and to insure a new year of modern 
farming. Consult the McCormick-Deering dealer and select the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering wheel or crawler tractor just right for your needs. 
Of special interest to many orchardists is the compact, economical 
Model 0-12 orchard tractor. Those requiring more power and a 
crawler-type tractor find that the Model T-20 TracTracTor, shown 
above, has many exclusive advantages. A catalog will be sent on 
request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
606 S. MICHIGAN AVE., (Incorporated) CHICAGO, ILL. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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A Glimpse of J. D. 
PRICKETT’S Orchards 
at IDYLWYLD FARMS, 
College Park, Georgia, a 
long distance south of 
the North Georgia Apple 
Belt. Mr. Prickett writes: 
“I have more than 2400 
each, Golden Delicious and 
Starking Trees. It is a feast 
tosee the GOLDEN DELI- 
CIOUS WITH THEIR 


Stark 
GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS 


(iresemet) 
ctual Full-Size 


LOADS OF BIG YELLOW 
FRUIT! Trees set 5 years 
ago have given me 3 crops. 


y even come into bearing 1 
to 2 years earlier than STARK- 
ING (which is bearing sooner 


Stark Record-Bear- 
than ordinary Delicious).” 


Strain Trees sold 


in 
only by STARK BRO'S. Miss Elizabeth Guillebean admiring GOLDEN 





LICIOUS beauties from orchard of J. D. Prig 


From Maine Down Into Georgia—North, South, East and Wi 
STARK GOLDEN DELICIOUS LOADS THE TREE 


Mr. Prickett says: “It would be a feast for even a one-eyed 
man to see our GOLDEN DELICIOUS loaded with Big 
Yellow Fruit! I could fill pages on my first year’s experi- 
ence Selling STARK APPLES—how CUSTOMERS HELD 
THEIR ORDERS FOR ME. One lady asked her roadside dealer 
to tell me she wants 2 trees of apples this fall REGARDLESS OF 
PRICE!” But Mr. Prickett is no more enthusiastic on GOLDEN 


DELICIOUS than Ralph P. Litchfield of Sanford, Maine 
Litchfield reports: ‘‘I have 65 GOLDEN DELICIOUS Trees 
came into bearing at 3 years. These apples brought $4. 
bushel. They surpass any other variety—never fail. Trees 
set, loaded each year—LEADING WINTER APPLE. Cust 
drive 100 miles to get the fruit.”” Reports like these come fre 
most successful orchardists from Maine to California, Wiscor 
Georgia—Extra Profits from Stark Record-Bearing Strain j 


Get Great New STARK Nursery Book FREE 


Send for our new 1936 Color Catalog at once. See the unrivalled STARK 
Nurseries Fruits in Nature’s own colors (by color photo). True to life! 
Book shows GOLDEN DELICIOUS, World famed for size, taste, beauty, 
young bearing, heavy pro- 
duction — STARKING 
Earliest-to-Color 
DOUBLE RED DELI- 
CIOUS. A sensation 
everywhere—and all our 
other APPLES and 
FRUITS. Learnall about 


PLANS 





STARK FRUITS HONORED BY U.S. PATENTS. Get the rep 
America’s most successful orchardists. How 15 acres i L. W. 
bers $7,000.00 worth of STARK APPLES—How A. E. Christophe 
$4,200 for STARK APPLES from 214 Acres—How Les Anderson 
$48,000.00 cash in 6 years from 30 acres of GOLDEN DELIC 
and other STARK TREES! A multitude like these! 
SEND COUPON for this fine FREE Book. Be sure to check Cou 
you wish FREE New Orchard Planting Plans for properly spacit 
in Home Orchard—or Orchard of any size. Check circle in Cou 
interested in Landscaping Plans FREE to customers. If you Wa 
MAKE MONEY Selling STARK TREES check the White Square.” 


MAIL COUPON RIGHT NOW! 


STARK BRO’S NURSERI 


Largest and Oldest in America—120th Anniversary Yea 
Address Box 189 - LOUISIANA, MO. © 


